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Week of November 10, 1980 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE GETS 
GRANT TO AID OLDER WORKERS 

WASHINGTON -- The National Urban League has received a $500,000 grant from the 
U. S. Department of Labor to develop job-training programs for low-income, jobless 
persons 55 years of age or older. 

The grant provides for training 150 persons in Birmingham, Ala., and Rochester, N.Y. 
Training will be provided through employer seminars and use of the Adkins Life Skills 
Programs (ALSP), specifically designed for older workers and never tried before under 
a CETA (Comprehensive Employment and Training Act) program. ALSP is a counseling 
tool used in job preparation for people with no prior experience or success in the 


labor force. 


The grant to the National Urban League is one of four $500,000 grants to national 


nonprofit organizations, announced by the Labor Department. A total of 770 persons 
will be trained. 

The programs were funded under the Projects for Middle Aged and Older Workers 
Program authorized by Title III, Section 308, of CETA. 

The Labor Department said it is encouraging the development of model programs 
that can be replicated to serve older workers throughout the country. 

The aim is: 

-- Providing low-income, unemployed, or underemployed older workers with skills 
needed to obtain permanent unsubsidized employment or training to improve skill levels 
and career opportunities; 

-- Upgrading skills and developing new skills to enable older workers to enter 
second careers, and 

-- Addressing specific needs of individuals who have not heen in the labor force 


for a number of years. 
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In addition to the National Urban League, other grant recipients are: 


The U.S. Steelworkers Old Timers Foundation (Pittsburgh, Pa.); The National 


Council on the Aging (Washington, D.C.); and Green Thumb, Inc., an arm of the National 


Farmers Union (Washington, D.C.). 


Further information can be obtained from the Older Worker Work Group, Employment 
and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Rm. 6122, 601 D St., N.W., 


Washington, D.C. 20213. Phone: (202) 376-6232. 


# # # 





Week of November 10, 1980 
CETA TRAINEE APPOINTED NORTH CAROLINA'S 
FIRST BLACK FEMALE POLICE CHIEF 

HOLLY SPRINGS, N.C. -- Holly Springs, N.C. has a "first" for this town, and 
reportedly for the state, too. 

Last spring, Dessie Mae Womble, 38, a former Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) participant, was sworn in as the town's first black female police chief. 

Womble says of her appointment, "I knew I was qualified." 

This kind of self-assurance on the part of the Holly Springs native was not so 
evident in October 1979, when she was unemployed, receiving Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), and searching for a job to support herself and her 
teen-aged daughter, Michele. 

"Being on AFDC depressed me," Womble says. "I resented having to accept the 
$159 a month. I wanted my name taken off the welfare rolls and added to the list of 
people who had jobs." 

During her search for work, Womble was referred to the Wake County Employment 
and Training Office, where she learned of an opening for a job developed by that 
office in conjunction with the town of Holly Springs. The position was to be funded 
under CETA, which is administered by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

As it turned out, the opening was for a 25-week combined work and training 
experience to prepare the selected applicant to become a police officer. 

A feature of the opportunity that particularly appealed to Womble was the training 
to be administered by the North Carolina Academy of Justice in Salemburg. 


"I really wanted that job," says Womble. After a two-hour interview, she learned 


the only obstacle was her lack of money to by the required weapon. 


This requirement was subsequently waived and she was on her way to the academy, 


where she graduated with top honors. 
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Immediately after graduation from the academy, Womble learned that the 


Holly Springs chief of police, under whom she had received on-the-job training, was 


resigning. 

Fearful that neither the city fathers nor the town as a whole would accept a 
female police chief, she nevertheless applied for the job. 

Her fears proved needless. Shortly after the town council had interviewed her 
and seven other applicants, the mayor and the police chief knocked on the door of her 
home with the greeting, "Congratulations, Chief." 

The chief, who packs a .357 magnum revolver and is assisted by a volunteer auxiliary 
force of seven, says, "I didn't make it to college after high school graduation, but 
‘I have always tried to take those steps that would help me climb the next rung of the 
ladder." 

Of CETA, Womble says, "The opportunity is there, and my advise to those who 
participate in CETA is to appreciate the chance given, to work hard, and the doors will 


be opened.” 





Week of November 10, 1980 


MAJOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS 

WASHINGTON -- Major collective bargaining settlements in the first 9 months of 
1980 provided average first-year wage adjustments of 9.7 percent, higher than the 
7.4 percent average negotiated in settlements reached throughout 1979, according to 


preliminary data reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department 


of Labor. 


Annual wage adjustments over the life of the contracts averaged 7.3 percent 
during the first 3 quarters of 1980 and 6.0 percent for all of 1979. These 
settlement data do not include estimates of potential wage increases under cost-of- 
living adjustment (COLA) clauses. For the first 9 months of 1980, about 58 percent 
of the workers under settlements were covered by contracts with COLA clauses, the 
same proportion as for all major contracts negotiated in 1979. 

As usual, settlements including COLA clauses tended to be smaller than those 
without such clauses. First-year negotiated wage adjustments in contracts with COLA 
provisions averaged 8.2 percent, compared with 11.9 percent for contracts without 
such provisions. (Corresponding averages were 6.2 and 9.1 percent in 1979.) When 
negotiated wage adjustments are averaged over the life of the contracts, the annual 
rates in the first 9 months were 5.0 percent for contracts with COLA clauses and 


10.4 percent for those without (compared with 4.6 and 8.0 percent in 1979.) 
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In the first ° months of 1980, COLA clauses that triggered wage increases provided pay gains 
averaging 70 percer of the price rise during the same time period. Escalator increases (under 
clauses negotiated, so far, in 1980 and also those operative in the year but negotiated earlier) 
averaged 6.1 percent, while the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


(CPI-W) rose 8.7 percent for the 9 month period (not seasonally adjusted). 


The settlement data for the first 9 months of 1980 covered 2,980,000 workers in 556 private 
nonfarm bargaining units, each with 1,000 workers or more (major agreements). The communications 
and construction industries each accounted for 23 percent of these workers; the primary metals 
industry accounted for another 11 percent. Many of the remaining workers were in the retail food 
store, public utility, transportation equipment, and electrical equipment industries. 

In manufacturing, negotiated wage adjustments averaged 7.3 percent in the first contract year 
and 5.4 percent annually over the life of the agreements. In nonmanufacturing, the averages were 
higher, 11.1 and 8.3 percent, respectively. 

In the construction industry, settlements covering 677,000 workers have just about completed 
bargaining for the year. Contract renegotiation has been particularly heavy this year in construc- 
tion with bargaining covering nearly 300,000 workers on the West Coast alone. In construction, 


escalator clauses tend to be less common and they often come into play only when CPI increases 


exceed the percentage equivalent of the negotiated deferred wage increase. In agreements without 


COLA provisions, first year wage adjustments averaged 13.9 percent in the construction industry 
and 10.2 percent in all other industries combined. When negotiated wage changes for these con- 
tracts are averaged over the life of the agreement, the annual rate for the construction industry 
was 12.2 percent, higher than the 8.9 percent for all other industries combined. 

Major contracts negotiated during the first 9 months of 1980 had an average duration of 
33.1 months, about the same as the 33.2 months when the same parties previously bargained. Con- 
tract duration averaged 35.0 months for settlements in manufacturing and 32.1 months in nonmanu- 
facturing industries. For settlements containing COLA provisions, contract duration averaged 


36.2 months compared with 28.9 months for those without COLA clauses. 
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The bureau measures wage and supplementary benefit changes combined for 


bargaining units with 5,000 workers or more. In the first 9 months of 1980, these 


settlements averaged 10.7 percent in the first contract year and 7.2 percent 
annually over the life of the agreement. Corresponding averages were 9.0 and 


6.6 percent, respectively, in 1979. 





Week of November 10, 1980 


WORK STOPPAGES, SEPTEMBER 1980 


WASHINGTON -- The proportion of working time lost because of strikes fell from 


0.17 percent in August to 0.16 percent of estimated total working time (1.6 days per 


thousand) in September, after having reached a peak of 0.21 percent in July, according 
to preliminary estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. The 0.16 percent rate for September 1980, same as in September 1979, was the 
lowest September rate since 1972. 

The number of workers who participated in stoppages beginning in September 
(163,000) was more than double the number involved in new stoppages in August. Much 
of this increase was accounted for by four large strikes which began during the month 
and added more than 55,000 workers to those on strike. The number of stoppages 
beginning in September reached a 9-year low, with 438 beginning in the month. 

There were fewer strikes and workers involved during the first 9 months of 1980 
than in the comparable 1979 period. Idleness, however, was higher by almost 1.5 
million days because of a large number of disputes involving 10,000 workers or more 
(16 compared with 7 in 1979). These disputes accounted for almost half of the 
idleness during the period. 

In September 1980, six stoppages involved 5,000 workers or more and accounted for 
more than four-tenths of the workers on strike and days idie during the month. Four 
of these large stoppages began and ended: in September. However, the largest two, 
which idled 30,000 workers in the motion picture and T.V. industry and 26,300 workers 
in the copper industry in September, began in July and continued into October. 

BLS data cover work stoppages involving six workers or more and lasting at 
least a shift or full day. The data do not measure indirect or secondary effects on 
establishments or industries whose employees are idle as a result of material or 


service shortages. 





Week of November 10, 1980 


LABOR TURNOVER IN MANUFACTURING: - SEPTEMBER 1980 

WASHINGTON -- Layoffs decreased from August to September while new hires increased 
Slightly and quits were unchanged, according to preliminary figures released by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

The seasonally adjusted layoff rate decreased 0.4 percentage point from the 
revised August rate to 1.5 percent in September. The September layoff rate was 0.3 
percentage point above the level of September 1979. 

The seasonally adjusted quit rate, which partially reflects workers’ assessments 
of job opportunities, was 1.3 percent in September, unchanged from the August rate. 
The quit rate was down 0.8 percentage point from the level of a year ago. 

The total accession rate, which includes new hire, recalls, and transfers from 
other establishments within the same company, increased 0.2 percentage point to 


3.8 percent (seasonally adjusted) from the revised August rate. The new hire rate 


increased 0.1 percentage point.to 2.0 percent in September (seasonally adjusted). 


The new hire rate was down 0.9 percentage point from the level of a year earlier. 


The recall rate, however, was up 0.6 percentage point from the level of a year ago. 


# # # 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


In 1921, the President's Conference on Unemployment placed the main 
responsibility for unemployment relief upon local communities, according 
to the U.S. Department of Labor publication, "Important Events in American 
Labor History." 

# # # 


According to "Important Events In American Labor History,’ a publication 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, the United States joined the International 
Labour Organization in 1935. 
# # # 
The Public Contracts (Walsh-Healy) Act of 1936 established labor 
standards on government contracts, including minimum wages, overtime compensation, 
child and convict labor provisions, and health and safety requirements, 


according to the U.S. Department of Labor publication, “Important Events 


In American Labor History." 








